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author gives a very interesting account of the 
problems and difficulties which confronted the 
first editors and of their methods of procedure. 
Owing chiefly to the number of editors and to 
their having equal authority, the progress was 
necessarily slow, and when the end of the alphabet 
was finally reached after forty years' labor, the 
work was found to be so uneven that a general 
revision was needed before the dictionary could be 
published. This revision lasted nearly twenty years. 

Professor Bitter gives us an amusing glimpse of 
the troubles of l'abbe" Furetiere, the Academician 
who was opposed to the somewhat narrow scope of 
the dictionary of the Academy and dissatisfied 
with its slow progress. He resolved to write a 
dictionary himself in opposition to that of the 
Academy and in due time the work was ready for 
the printer. In spite of his ingenious tricks, the 
abb6 was unable to publish his work, owing to the 
fact that the Academy had obtained the exclusive 
privilege of printing a dictionary. Furetiere was 
finally expelled from the Academy and spent his 
last years in writing pamphlets criticising his 
former associates. His dictionary was published 
in Holland after his death, and it has been re- 
edited several times. 

A very interesting bit of dictionary history is 
the story of how the aged Voltaire, whom the 
Academy had elected its director by acclamation 
upon his triumphal arrival in Paris in 1778, im- 
mediately made the "Immortals" vote to revise 
the dictionary according to his own ideas. Within 
a month, before the plans for the revision were 
formulated, Voltaire was dead. Professor Bitter 
comments : "c'avait 6t6 de la part du viellard, si 
Ton ose le dire, un trait d'etourderie senile." 

The immense advantage which a dictionary like 
that of the Academy possesses over those compiled 
by a single individual, that of Samuel Johnson, 
for example, is, that it is faithful to its traditions 
and that it perpetuates itself, being always con- 
trolled by the best writers of each succeeding 
epoch. It is this circumstance which has given 
the dictionary of the Academy the great authority 
which it at last fully acquired in the first half of 
the nineteenth century. 

The dictionary of the Academy is weakest in its 
definitions. Hatzfeld has, in his excellent work, 
improved upon many of these, while he is himself 



occasionally guilty of the syllogistic circles which 
he tries to avoid. 

The great dictionary of Littre - is frequently at 
fault in its etymologies and the citations might be 
made still more numerous. 

These three dictionaries Professor Eitter regards 
as standard works which only need to be revised 
from time to time. The work of Godefroy, on 
the other hand, ought, he thinks, to be entirely 
rewritten on another and better plan. It has, how- 
ever, the merit of being the only one of its kind. 

In the second part of his work (pp. 47-243), 
Professor Eitter gives us his contribution to lexi- 
cography. Sometimes it is a more accurate defi- 
nition or derivation than the dictionaries give, 
sometimes a quotation showing an earlier use of 
a word than that given by Hatzfeld, sometimes 
again, a quotation for a word for which littre' 
had found no authority, etc. 

It would be of interest, if space permitted, to 
give some specimens of these valuable quotations 
and subtle remarks ; for example, concerning the 
revolutionary calendar or the word Ure as a term 
of genealogy, or about le moment psyehohgique, 
romantique, genie, or on the position of the rela- 
tive qui, etc. 

Les Quatre Dietionnaires francais is a valuable 
and interesting work which will undoubtedly be 
much appreciated by all those interested in the 
study of the French language. 



William Koren. 



Princeton University. 



COEEESPONDENCE. 

A Modern Welsh Parallel to the Mar- 
riage or Geraint, ll. 318-416. 

To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes. 

Sirs : — It would be much to expect of ro- 
mancers that they should have an eye even 
faintly single for exact knowledge. It is, how- 
ever, regrettable that the author of a recently 
published Old Eomance l (drawn we are told from 

1 Heart of Wales. By Alien Eaine. London : Hutch- 
inson & Co., 1905. 
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"some of the floating legends and traditions con- 
nected with the Castle of Emlyn," in Wales) fur- 
nishes the curious reader no precise clue to the 
source of the legends mentioned and omits to say 
whether any known repository of Welsh folk-lore 
has been anywhere relied upon. If this "Heart 
of Wales ' ' derives from materiel roulard to-day, 
if it does not make direct use of the Mabinogion 
or the Idyls of the King, interesting proof is sup- 
plied in its first chapter of the persistence in the 
popular mind of the legend from which Tennyson 
wove his Marriage of Geraint. The fact, if it is 
a fact, is scarcely surprising, the situation as there 
sketched being one always possible and always 
appealing in its tender sentiment. One thing is 
manifest in the " Heart of Wales" (taking it at 
its face value) as compared with the Mabinogion : 
the conditions that produced in France first na- 
tional gestes and then family gestes were repeated 
in Wales. The Castle of Emlyn of Miss Eaine's 
text is the centre of a family tradition that rami- 
fies throughout Wales. The Geraint (or Deraint 
ap Ehys of Emlyn) of the text, is the nephew of 
the chatelaine of Castle Mathorwy, described as 
follows, with its forlorn inmates and its distin- 
guished visitor : 

P. 2. — "At the base of these rugged hills there 
stood a pile of old grey walls known as Castle 
Mathorwy, although it had very little claim to 
the title of castle, but bore more the appearance 
of a fortified farm house. The turreted walls 
which guarded the entrance into the central hall 
were tottering to decay, its courtyard wall, too, 
showed many a breach which Time had made. 

For many years the Garlles (Countess) Alsen 
had lived as a widow at Mathorwy, for it was 
long since her husband had gone the way of all 
flesh. He had been a morose and silent man, 
sharing not at all in the exciting turbulence of 
the times, but satisfied with his hunting and his 
fishing." 

P. 7. — " Hast food for twenty horsemen ? For 
they come through the wood," asked the Garlles. 

" Not for twenty chickens," said Jevan. 

' ' Hold thy peace, ' ' said the old dame, striking 
the rushes with her stick. " There are pullets in 
the barnyard, trout in the Llyn. See that the 
board is well provided with fish, flesh, and fowl. ' ' 

P. 10. — " At that moment, through an arched 



doorway, Eleric entered. She had put on her 
gown of taffetas, in which two shades of blue, in- 
terwoven with a sheen of creamy silk, made a 
beautiful combination, that changed and glistened 
with every movement of her graceful figure." 

P. 14. — " The young man's attention was some- 
what distracted by the figure of the beautiful girl 
who bent over her tapestry beside him ; by the 
little white hand that plied the needle, now over, 
now under the frame ; but with an effort he turned 
from the attractive picture to give his whole at- 
tention to the Garlles." 2 



Brooklyn, N. T. 



Alfred J. Morrison. 



A Simile op Tennyson's. 

To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes. 

Sirs : — The origin of Tennyson's familiar simile, 

As careful robins eye the delver's toil, 

(Marriage of Geraint, 714) is thus explained in 
Hallam Tennyson's Memoir of the poet, 1. 414 : 
' Geraint and Enid [was] begun on April 16th 
[1856] .... Meantime for daily exercise he 
planted trees and shrubs, rolled the lawn, and 
dug in the kitchen-garden, taking all the while a 
loving note of nature. Thus as he was digging 
one day a well-known line formed itself : 

As careful robins eye the delver's toil.' 

But the verse was suggested not merely by the 
poet's observation of robins. In cadence it is an 
unmistakable, though perhaps unconscious, echo 
of Pope's 

la vain th' observer eyes the builder's toil 

(Moral Essays, 1. 220). This imitation accords 
with Tennyson's opinion of Pope : ' He felt what 
Cowper calls the "musical finesse" of Pope, and 
admired single lines and couplets very much, but 
he found the "regular da, da, da, da" of his 
heroic metre monotonous' (Memoir 2. 286). 

Tennyson repeats this line at Geraint and Enid 
431 ; but he could hardly have treasured it thus 
for its power as a simile. In the one case it is 

2 For other parallels to this incident in the history of 
Geraint and Enid, of. Modern Language Notes, vol. xvra, 
pp. 220-222. 



